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PHILANTHROPY  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  first  blast  of  the  war-trumpet  which  announced  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  summoned  the  sons  of  the  North  to  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  awakened  not  only  the  patriotism,  but 
the  philanthropy,  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States.  There 
was  no  withholding,  no  niggardliness  in  the  offers  of  aid  to  the 
Union  cause.  Everywhere  the  same  spirit  actuated  the  people. 
Those  who  could  go  in  person  for  the  national  defence  offered 
themselves  as  willingly,  and  relinquished  their  usual  pursuits  as 
readily,  as  if  the  object  were  a  pleasur e-excursion  instead  of  a 
fierce  and  deadly  strife.  Those  wdio  could  not  go  contributed 
bountifully  of  money  or  goods  for  the  supply  of  the  soldier’s 
needs,  or  the  wants  of  his  family  in  his  absence;  and  the 
women  of  our  land,  while  giving  up,  with  a  heroism  worthy  of 
all  honor,  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  and  lovers,  choked 
down  with  firm  resolve  the  tears  that  would  come,  and  busied 
themselves  with  flying  fingers  in  preparing  the  outfit  of  the 
brave  men  who  were  going  forth  to  the  battle-field.  Day  and 
night,  Sunday  and  Tveekday,  they  toiled  on;  and  the  click  of 
the  sewing-machine  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  as  the 
packing  cases  were  filled,  gave  signal  of  the  vast  preparations 
which  were  making  for  the  war.  At  the  State  capitals,  the 
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Legislatures — in  many  cases  summoned  by  the  State  Governors 
in  extra  session- — voted  sums  far  larger  than  their  usual  annual 
expenditure,  for  the  equipment  of  troops,  with  a  unanimity 
which  showed  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  patriotism  which  ani¬ 
mated  them;  and,  in  city  and  country,  the  banks  and  capitalists 
came  forward  and  proffered  loans  to  large  amounts,  and  the 
wealthy  gave  of  their  abundance;  while  everywhere,  with  that 
instinctive  fondness  for  organization  which  characterizes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  associations  were  formed  to  render  aid  to 
the  soldiers  and  their  families,  in  sickness  or  health.  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  some  of  our  own  citizens,  with  less  faith  than  circum¬ 
stances  warranted  in  the  intensity  of  the  nation’s  patriotism 
and  the  earnestness  of  its  determination  to  sustain  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  fathers,  sneered  at  this  outburst  of  national  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  and  predicted  a  speedy  reaction  and  disgust  at  the 
lavish  expenditure  into  which  they  had  been  drawn. 

Little  did  these  prophets  of  evil  know  of  the  depth  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  masses.  More 
than  three  years  have  passed,  and  the  war,  which  all  hoped  was 
to  be  of  brief  duration,  has  not  yet  closed,  but  with  each  year  has 
assumed  increasing  proportions  and  demanded  increasing  sacri¬ 
fices.  The  army,  for  which  it  was  at  first  thought  that  seventy-five 
thousand  men  would  be  a  sufficient  addition,  now  numbers  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  effective  men  under  arms,  and 
has  swept  into  its  ranks,  from  first  to  last,  full  a  million  and  a 
half, — the  largest  military  force  ever  brought  into  the  field  in 
modern  times.  The  expenditure  reaches,  in  round  numbers, 
two  millions  of  dollars  per  day;  and  the  necessary  expenditure, 
by  States  and  by  benevolent  organizations  and  individuals,  for 
the  care  and  solace  of  the  sick  or  wounded  soldier  or  the  relief 
of  his  family,  amounts  to  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  thousands 
daily.  Have  there  been,  thus  far,  any  symptoms  of  flinching, 
any  regrets  intimated  or  uttered  for  what  has  been  done,  any 
unwillingness  to  respond  to  the  multiplied  appeals  for  aid  which 
are  constantly  pressing  for  a  hearing?  On  the  contrary,  the 
past  twelve  months  have  been  marked  by  a  more  enlarged,  mag¬ 
nificent,  almost  lavish,  giving,  which  puts  the  liberality  of  the 
early  months  of  the  war  entirely  in  the  shade.  The  States, 
counties,  and  cities  have  offered  as  bounties  sums  which  were 
almost  sufficient  to  make  the  soldier  independent  in  his  circum¬ 
stances;  and  the  treasuries  of  the  benevolent  organizations  have 
been  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  abundant  charities  of  a  grateful 
and  patriotic  people.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civil¬ 
ized  nations,  a  series  of  fairs,  held  in  different  cities  and  towns, 
in  the  course  of  eight  months,  have  yielded  as  net  results  not 
simply  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  millions,  of  dollars, — the 
aggregate  net  proceeds  of  the  fairs  in  eight  of  our  cities  having 
exceeded  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And 
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the  end  is  not  yet.  The  intelligence  of  the  terrible  battles  in 
Virginia  and  Georgia,  in  May,  led  at  once  to  a  further  outpour¬ 
ing  of  supplies  and  money,  till  the  distributors  of  these  munifi¬ 
cent  gifts  were  ready  to  cry,  “Hold!  enough!” 

But,  while  the  fact  that  this  abundant  and  overflowing  libe¬ 
rality  has  been  continued  and  increased  from  the  beginning 
until  now  is  too  patent  to  be  denied  or  ignored,  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  who  have  any  clear  or  definite  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  thus  freely  contributed  to  the  work  of  protecting  the 
life  of  the  nation.  For  the  benefit  of  the  many,  let  us  present 
a  few  statistics,  gathered  carefully  and  by  extended  corre¬ 
spondence  and  close  scanning  of  official  documents.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  National  Government  for  the  war  do  not 
come  into  our  reckoning:  large  as  they  are,  they  are  but  the 
business  expenditure  of  the  nation  while  war  is  its  business,  and 
in  no  sense  to  be  reckoned  as  charities,  though  considerable 
sums  may  have  been  expended  on  non-combatants,  as  in  the 
case  of  white  refugees  and  the  families  of  freedmen.  The 
expenditure  of  States,  counties,  cities,  towns,  corporations,  and 
individuals  for  bounties,  the  organization  of  regiments,  or  relief 
to  the  families  of  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  provision  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  does  properly  come  under  the  denomination 
of  philanthropy,  being  gratuitous  to  the  soldier  and  his  family, 
beyond  what  he  has  the  right  to  claim  as  his  compensation  from 
the  Government,  and  having  for  their  underlying  motive  the 
fundamental  principle  that  every  one  of  these  soldiers  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  state,  an  independent  sovereign. 

The  several  States,  with  but  few  exceptions,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  advanced  to  their  own  troops  the  neces¬ 
sary  uniforms,  equipments,  and  arms  to  enable  them  to  take 
the  field  promptly,  the  General  Government  agreeing  to  reim¬ 
burse  such  of  these  expenditures  as  properly  belonged  to  it. 
The  amount  thus  reimbursed  was  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars ; 
but  there  remained  a  further  sum  of  nearly  eleven  millions  of 
dollars  ($10,987,323.59),  which  had  been  furnished  by  the 
States  in  excess,  or  in  variation  from  the  Government  regu¬ 
lations;  and  this  they  have  paid  without  hesitation  or  com¬ 
plaint. 

It  soon  became  evident  that,  to  encourage  volunteering,  the 
money-inducement  must  be  such  as  to  attract  those  who  were 
engaged  in  remunerative  employments,  mechanical  or  other; 
and  most  of  the  States  appropriated  large  sums,  to  be  paid  as 
State  bounties,  in  addition  to  those  offered  by  the  General 
Government.  In  some  States,  a  part  of  these  appropriations 
took  the  form  of  a  monthlv  allowance  to  the  families  of  volun- 

v 

teers.  The  whole  amount  of  these  State  appropriations  to  May 
of  the  present  year  is,  in  round  numbers,  forty-eight  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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In  most  of  the  large  cities  and  towns,  funds  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  large  additions  made 
to  them  by  corporations  and  individuals,  for  raising  and  recruit¬ 
ing  regiments,  the  necessary  expenses  for  this  purpose  ranging 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  per 
regiment.  The  amounts  contributed  for  this  purpose  somewhat 
exceed  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  aggregate  amount  appropriated  by  county,  city,  and 
town  authorities,  and  the  sums  contributed  by  corporations  and 
individuals,  for  bounties  and  aid  to  the  families  of  soldiers,  can 
be  only  approximately  ascertained.  In  some  of  the  States 
careful  statistics  of  the  sums  have  been  collected,  while  in 
others  they  can  be  estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  average  extra  bounty  offered  by  the  number  of  men 
enlisted;  but  in  most  cases  this  process  gives  a  sum  below  the 
truth.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  sums  thus  contributed 
do  not  fall  short  of  eighty-one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  expended  prior  to  May  1,  1864. 

The  State  appropriations  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
whether  made  specially  for  this  purpose  or  in  the  form  of  a 
“  Governor’s  Contingent  Fund,”  or  grant  to  State  sanitary 
associations,  have  not  been  of  very  large  amount,  as  this  has 
been  felt  to  be  the  special  field  of  voluntary  organizations.  It 
slightly  exceeds  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  purposes  of  State  defence  of  harbors  or  territory,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war,  or  of  border  defence,  the  States  specially  in 
danger  have  appropriated  about  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Aside  from  these  contributions  to  the  national  defence,  several 
individuals  have  made  donations  of  large  amount  directly  to  the 
General  Government.  The  most  magnificent  of  these  gifts  was 
the  present,  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  of  his 
•steamship  u Vanderbilt”  to  the  Government.  The  appraised 
value  of  the  ship  was  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Others 
(too  few,  indeed)  have  relinquished  to  the.  national  treasury 
their  commissions  on  purchases  made  for  it,  to  the  amount  of 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  millions  of  dollars  contributed  by  States, 
counties,  cities,  towns,  corporations,  and  individuals,  for  the 
equipment  and  organization  of  regimepts,  the  payment  of 
bounties  and  aid  to  families  of  volunteers,  and  other  purposes 
of  national  defence,  within  the  last  three  years.  While  the 
larger  part — probably  five-sixths — of  this  vast  sum  has  been 
appropriated  by  legislatures,  county  and  town  supervisors,  and 
city  councils,  the  votes  for  the  appropriations  have  either  been 
unanimous  or  of  large  majorities,  and  have  always  met  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  people  who  would  be  taxed  for  their 
payment.  The  remainder  was  the  spontaneous  gift  of  citizens, 
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who,  in  aiding  in  the  organization  of  troops  or  in  providing  for 
the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  men  who  fought  the  national 
battles,  sought  to  do  a  part  of  their  duty  to  their  country. 

But,  if  men  were  ready  to  give  largely  for  these  purposes, 
their  sympathies  were  elicited  in  still  more  abundant  measure 
by  the  sulferings  of  our  pour  soldiers  smitten  wTith  fever  in  the 
malarious  swamps  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  or  in  the 
pestilential  regions  of  the  Departments  of  the  South,  of  the 
Gulf,  or  the  Mississippi,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  who  were 
wounded  and  maimed  in  the  great  battles  of  the  war.  Very 
early  the  solicitude  of  our  people  for  the  sons,  brothers,  and 
husbands  who  had  left  their  homes  to  defend  the  nation’s  liber¬ 
ties  was  made  manifest.  Before  we  had  had  any  battles,  when 
as  yet  the  sick  of  our  armies  were  but  a  few  scores  in  number, 
this  care  and  thoughtfulness  showed  itself  in  providing  for  them 
havelocks,  socks,  blankets,  &c.  in  great  abundance.  Some  of 
these  gifts  were  perhaps  injudicious,  and,  by  overloading  the 
soldier,  contributed  to  do  him  harm  rather  than  good;  but  the 
spirit  which  dictated  them  was  one  worthy  of  all  honor. 

This  desire  to  provide  for  the  soldier’s  welfare  was,  happily, 
soon  turned  into  right  and  effective  channels.  Organized  benevo¬ 
lence  took  the  place  of  miscellaneous  and  indiscriminate  charity; 
and  the  organizations  which  had  for  their  object  ministrations 
to  the  sick  and  wounded,  whether  in  hospitals  or  on  the  field, 
gathering  to  them  the  most  efficient  of  the  individual  workers, 
though  often  overtasked  with  the  magnitude  of  their  labors, 
brought  comfort,  relief,  and  healing  to  tens  of  thousands  who 
in  other  times  or  in  other  lands  would  have  been  left  to  perish. 
It  required  time,  indeed,  to  adjust  the  machinery  of  aid  to  such 
vast  and  unexpected  emergencies;  and  in  the  earlier  battles — 
those  of  the  Peninsula,  in  General  Pope’s  campaign,  and  in 
Maryland  —  there  was  much  unalleviated  suffering,  .notwith¬ 
standing  the  earnest  and  almost  superhuman  efforts  made  to 
relieve  it.  When  those  dark  days  were  passed,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  hospitals,  in  medical  supplies,  clothing,  cordials,  and 
delicacies,  was  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  great  needs 
of  the  army,  there  was  found  ample  scope  for  the  ministrations 
of  an  enlarged  philanthropy  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  hospitals,  in  camp,  and  in  the  field,  and  in  the  succor  of 
the  wounded  and  dying  in  those  great  battles  of  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Stone  Biver,  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  the  Teche,  Chancellors- 
ville,  the  assaults  on  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and  Fort  Wagner, 
the  horrible  carnage  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  fiercely-fought 
fields  of  the  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Watauga,  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  and,  still  later,  the  very 
severe  conflicts  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Resaca. 
In  all  these  fields  of  blood,  the  wounded  were  attended  with  more 
care  and  gentleness  than  in  any  other  war  or  in  the  history  of 
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any  other  nation.  At  the  peril  of  their  own  lives  and  liberties, 
which  in  many  cases  were  sacrificed,  brave  men  and  heroic 
women  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  wounded  soldier,  while  shot 
and  shell  flew  thick  and  fast,  binding  up  their  wounds,  adminis¬ 
tering  cordials  and  nourishment,  and  bringing  them  olf  in  safety 
to  the  field-hospitals.  To  the  famished  they  gave  food,  to  the 
fainting,  support  and  nourishment,  to  the  dying,  solace,  as  they 
received  and  transmitted  the  last  messages  of  love  to  the  dear 
ones  far  away,  and  pointed  them,  in  the  death-struggle,  to  Him 
who  has  abolished  death  and  triumphed  over  the  grave. 

In  this  work  of  holy  charity  the  Sanitary  Commission  occu¬ 
pies  deservedly  the  first  place.  It  began  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  with  a  little  group  of  intelligent,  far- 
seeing  men,  several  of  them  physicians,  who  at  once  appreciated 
the  need  there  would  be  for  counsel,  assistance,  and  supple¬ 
mentary  aid  to  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  which, 
originally  intended  for  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
found  itself  required  at  once  to  make  provision  for  more  than 
half  a  million.  It  secured  the  confidence  of  the  Government, 
and,  having  in  reserve,  as  branches  and  auxiliaries,  the  Women’s 
Relief  and  Soldiers’  Aid  Societies  throughout  the  country, 
matured  its  plans  of  usefulness,  visiting  and  inspecting  camps, 
hospitals,  and  recruiting-stations,  and  suggesting  improvements  in 
locations,  drainage,  and  police.  It  provided  supplemental  supplies 
and  delicacies  for  the  sick  or  wounded  soldier,  and  changes,  of 
apparel  and  of  bedding ;  chartered  and  took  charge  of  transport 
steamers,  to  bring  the  wounded  away  from  the  battle-field  or  the 
pestilential  camp  hospitals  in  marshy  regions ;  furnished  its 
attendants,  nurses,  and  helpers  on  the  battle-field ;  and,  laden 
with  the  necessary  supplies,  proved  the  Good  Samaritan  to  many 
a  poor  soldier  left  by  the  wayside  wounded  and  half  dead.  It 
has  done  more  than  this.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  camps  and 
hospitals,  and  in  the  cities  which  form  the  base  of  supplies  to 
our  armies  and  the  depots  for  the  reception  and  discharge  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  it  has  established  its  “  Soldiers’ 
Homes,” — houses  of  mercy,  where,  sheltered,  fed,  protected 
from  the  sharpers  who  would  prey  upon  them,  cared  for  if 
sick,  their  papers  examined  and  corrected,  and  their  pay, 
bounty,  and  pensions  collected,  they  could  rest  content,  for 
returning  health,  or  await  the  discharge  which  should  restore 
them  to  their  kindred,  or  the  summons  of  the  angel  of  death 
which  should  call  them  to  the  silent  land.  It  has  maintained 
its  directories,  constantly  posted,  of  all  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  military  hospitals  of  each  department,  with  their  con¬ 
dition  and  prospect  of  recovery,  and  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
anxious  inquiries  from  friends  at  home  is  able  to  give  an  answer, 
sometimes  cheering  and  consoling,  sometimes  sad  and  distress¬ 
ing,  but  almost  always  a  certainty, — which  is  preferable  to  that 
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terrible,  agonizing  suspense  which  so  harrows  the  soul.  Realizing 
fully  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  it  has  its  medical  in¬ 
spectors  constantly  visiting  the  national  armies  and  the  general 
hospitals,  watching  and  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  inroads 
of  army  diseases,  such  as  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea,  malarious 
fevers,  small-pox,  and  scurvy,  and  when  either  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  the  appropriate  articles  of  diet  and  medicine  to  check  them 
are  forwarded  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  infected  locality. 
With  every  army  corps  it  has  one  or  more  medical  inspectors, 
and  a  little  company  of  assistants,  with  its  own  wagons  of  supplies 
and  ambulances,  ready  on  any  emergency  to  render  prompt  and 
necessary  aid.  This  extensive  and  invaluable  organization  has 
shared  largely,  as  it  deserved,  in  the  liberality  of  our  people. 
Nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  in  money,  and  supplies  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  more,  have  been  poured 
into  its  coffers ;  and  they  have  been  distributed  with  a  judicious 
care  and  economy  that  has  greatly  enhanced  their  value.* 

Less  extensive  and  imposing  in  its  plan  of  operations,  but 
following  in  the  main  much  the  same  course  in  the  aid  it  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  armies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  embracing 
also  in  its  charities  the  freedmen  of  that  valley,  the  Western 
Sanitary  Commission  has  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good. 
The  entire  devotion  to  their  work  which  its  officers  have  mani¬ 
fested  has  endeared  them  greatly  to  the  Western  armies  and 
people.  This  commission  has  received,  in  money  and  supplies, 
about  two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
has  widely  and  judiciously  distributed  its  receipts  throughout 
the  Western  armies. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  soldier  require 
appropriate  nourishment  and  instruction  not  less  than  his  phy¬ 
sical  nature ;  and  it  was  to  minister  to  these,  to  influence  him 
against  the  vices  of  the  camp,  to  supply  the  lack  of  religious 
instruction,  and  to  furnish  him  with  appropriate  reading,  that 
the  Christian  Commission  was  organized.  In  the  time  of  battle, 
or  in  the  hospitals,  its  delegates  also  furnish  needed  supplies  of 
food  and  cordials,  and  aid  in  the  care  of  the  wounded;  but  its 
primary  mission  is  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  The 
good  accomplished  by  these  unpaid  volunteers  in  inducing  a 
reform  of  life,  in  lifting  the  men  from  the  low,  degrading,  and 
brutalizing  influences  under  which  they  were  prone  to  fall,  in 
leading  them  to  substitute  true  Christian  heroism  and  valor  for 
the  mad  recklessness  inspired  by  intoxicating  drink,  and  in  thus 
preparing  them  for  whatever  fate  may  befall  them,  has  been 
incalculable.  Ample  and  abundant  have  been  the  returns  from 
every  dollar  contributed  to  this  cause.  The  receipts  of  this  organi- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Great  Central  Fair  at  Philadelphia  has  been 
held,  contributing  about  $1,000,000  more;  and  other  sums  have  been  also  re¬ 
ceived. — Ed. 
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zation  up  to  the  1st  of  June,  1864,  have  been  not  far  from  one*  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  about  one  million  has  been  in 
books,  newspapers,  hospital  clothing  and  supplies. 

There  are  several  State  organizations  having  for  their  primary 
object  the  care  of  the  soldiers  of  their  own  States,  though  usually 
rendering  assistance  also  to  others,  if  in  need,  some  of  which 
bear  the  name  of  Sanitary  Commissions.  Such  organizations 
exist  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin ;  and  the  State 
Soldiers’  Depot  of  New  York  is  somewhat  analogous  in  charac¬ 
ter.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of  these  institutions  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  has  been  not  far  from  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  They  have  accomplished  a  considerable 
amount  of  good;  though  in  some  cases  the  aid  afforded  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  quite  as  judiciously  administered  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission. 

Other  associations,  such  as  the  “New  England  Soldiers’  Relief” 
of  New  York,  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  two 
Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloons  of  Philadelphia  (which  have 
fed  all  the  soldiers  passing  through  that  city,  either  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  field),  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Societies  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  of  many  other  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  Union  Relief  Associations  of  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities  East  and  West,  deserve 
mention.  Some- of  them  have  been  very  active  and  useful;  some, 
in  the  midst  of  hostile  influences,  have  won  the  respect  even  of 
their  enemies  by  their  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  though,  at  the  first,  like  Milton’s  Abdiel, 

“Faithful  among  the  faithless  found,” 

have  in  the  end  rallied  around  them  so  strong  a  Union  influence 
as  to  convert  their  city  from  disloyalty  to  loyalty.  In  some 
cases,  after  a  career  of  independent  usefulness,  these  associations 
have  merged  themselves  in  the  Sanitary  Commission,  forming 
influential  and  valuable  branches  of  that  organization.  Their 
aggregate  expenditures  have  been  about  three  million  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  The  great  national  religious  societies, 
Bible,  tract,  missionary,  and  publication,  as  wrell  as  those  of  the 
different  denominations,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  the  army  and  navy  with  Bibles  and  other  good  books, 
periodicals,  &c.,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  colporteurs  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  camps,  as  well  as  among  the  freedmen.  In  this 
work  they  have  expended  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Other  forms  of  aid,  in  which  money  or  articles  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  medicine  stores  have  been  sent  to  the  soldier,  have  acted 
through  what  have  been  known  as  State  relief  organizations,  in 
Washington,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  elsewhere,  composed  of 
persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  several  States,  though  tempo¬ 
rarily  residing  in  these  places.  To  these  associations  supplies 
have  been  sent  from  the  States  which  they  represented,  and  by 
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them  distributed  on  the  field  or  in  the  hospitals.  In  some  cases 
individuals  who  were  known  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  soldiers  and  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  of 
distribution,  have  been  selected  as  the  almoners  of  others’  bounty, 
and  have  thus  accomplished  great  good.  Large  amounts  have 
been  sent  from  towns  or  counties,  throughout  the  country,  after 
great  battles,  some  prominent  citizen  volunteering  to  undertake 
the  work  of  distribution  without  cost. 

The  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  general  military  hospitals 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  smaller  post-hospitals,  have  each 
their  company  of  visitors,  mostly,  though  not  exclusively,  ladies, 
who,  in  the  greater  part,  have  a  kitchen  attached  to  the  hospital, 
in  which  they  prepare  such  delicacies  as  the  surgeons  prescribe, 
and,  in  addition,  furnish  the  patients  with  books,  newspapers, 
stationery,  postage,  &c.,  and,  where  they  are  unable  to  write 
letters  to  their  friends,  write  for  them. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  firemen  have  had  constructed,  at  their 
own  expense,  twenty-six  ambulances,  built  in  the  best  manner 
for  ease  and  comfort  for  the  wounded,  and  have  procured  good 
horses  for  each ;  and  whenever  a  train  of  wounded  or  sick  soldiers 
arrives  at  that  city,  they  are  promptly  on  hand  to  transport  the 
poor  fellows  carefully  and  tenderly  to  the  hospitals. 

In  several  of  the  States,  asylums  for  wounded  or  disabled 
soldiers,  and  homes  for  their  widows  or  children,  have  been 
founded.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  extent,  and  are  already 
endowed  with  considerable  sums. 

In  these,  and  other  ways,  which  we  have  not  space  to  particu¬ 
larize,  sums  amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  more  than  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers 
and  their  families. 

We  have  thus  reached  an  aggregate  of  contributions  to  the 
war,  by  loyal  States,  counties,  towns,  cities,  associations,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars ; 
but,  vast  as  this  sum  is,  and  far  beyond  any  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  ever  made  before  for  a  national  army,  aside  from  its  pay, 
rations,  and  Government  bounties,  to  what  insignificance  does  it 
sink  in  comparison  with  the  personal  service  and  sacrifice  which 
has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  suffering  heroes  of  the  war, 
and  the  still  greater  personal  sacrifice  often  incurred  by  the 
volunteer  soldier  himself!  The  million  and  a  half  of  men  who 
have  fought  on  the  bloody  fields  from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas 
were  not  a  hireling  soldiery,  engaged  at  so  much  per  head  to  be 
food  for  powder,  but  citizens  of  the  several  States,  as  intelligent, 
as  virtuous,  as  fit  for  any  position  in  the  State  or  nation,  as  any 
men  they  have  left  behind.  Every  State  has  given  its  noblest 
sons,  and  often,  alas!  have  they  been  returned  “dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.”  Maine  weeps  for  her  Berry  and  Jamisson, 
sturdy,  self-made  heroes ;  Massachusetts  mourns  to-day  her  Ste- 
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vens,  accomplished,  gallant,  and  brave,  fallen — like  Warren  in 
the  Avar  of  the  Revolution — “ere  he  sarv  the  star  of  hope  for  his 
country  rise,”  her  Rice,  another  Havelock,  “who  feared  God, 
hut  feared  not  the  face  of  man,”  her  heroic  Sumner,  Webster, 
Willard,  Putnam,  Stearns,  Fuller,  Manross,  and  thousands  more, 
each  Avorth  their  scores  of  common  men;  Connecticut  sighs  over 
the  glorious  names  of  Lyon,  SedgAvick,  Mansfield,  Drake,  and 
other  of  her  sons,  Avliose  record  bears  no  stain;  New  York  has 
suffered  losses  numberless,  but  mourns  for  none  more  deeply  than 
for  that  brave  and  honored  name,  so  identified  Avith  her  best  in¬ 
terests,  the  Chevalier  JBayard  of  the  Avar,  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
; proche ,  the  noble  Wadsworth;  Pennsylvania  has  met  with  severe 
bereavements, — her  gallant  Reynolds,  smitten  down  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  terrible  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Keim,  a  sacrifice  to 
his  intense  labors  for  the  organization  of  Pennsylvania’s  contin¬ 
gent,  Jones,  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  slain  in  the  very  moment 
of  victory,  and  Jackson,  who  fell  on  the  bloody  field  of  Manassas; 
New  Jersey  mourns  the  brave  and  daring  Kearney;  Ohio,  her 
star-eyed  Mitchel  and  her  gifted  Andrews ;  and  so  we  might  go 
on  with  all  of  our  loyal  States,  for  each  has  suffered  losses  for 
which  all  the  gold  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  not  compensate. 

But  there  is  another  heroism  which  elsewhere,  if  not  here, 
shall  be  valued  more  highly  than  that  of  the  battle-field, — the  hero¬ 
ism  of  that  philanthropy  Avliich  sacrifices  all  it  has  of  value,  of 
strength,  of  endurance,  and  often  of  life  itself,  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  At  the  great  assize,  if  not  elsewhere,  that  love  of  humanity 
shall  be  appraised  at  its  full  value ;  there,  if  noAvhere  else, 

“While  Valor’s  haughty  champions  wait 
Till  all  their  scars  be  shown, 

Love  walks,  unchallenged,  through  the  gate, 

To  sit  beside  the  throne.” 

This  heroism  is  manifested  in  the  consecration  of  all  the  little 
pittance  wrested  by  long  and  wearisome  toil  of  wife,  mother, 
daughter,  or  sister,  on  the  bleak  hills  of  the  North,  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  soldier, — not  their  own  dear  ones  especially, 
but  any  who  are  fighting  the  nation’s  battles;  it  is  seen  in  the 
labor  in  the  harvest-field  of  thousands  of  delicately-reared  and 
gently-nurtured  women  at  the  West,  undertaken  that  their  hus¬ 
bands',  brothers,  sons,  and  lovers  may  go  to  the  country’s  service 
and  yet  the  nation  not  Avant  for  bread;  it  is  developed  in  the 
gifts  made,  with  an  earnestness  Avhich  will  take  no  refusal,  of 
food,  clothing,  every  thing  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  dis¬ 
abled  soldier,  brought  often  many  miles,  from  the  habitations  of 
the  poorest  and  humblest,  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  or  other 
organized  charity;  it  finds  a  still  higher  manifestation  in  the 
person  of  those  noble  women  who,  bereft  by  the  cruel  vicissitudes 
of  the  war  of  those  whom  they  have  loved  most  tenderly,  have 
sought  solace  in  their  affliction  in  ministering  to  those  who, 
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fevered,  wounded,  or  ready  to  die,  have  been  won  back  to  life  by 
their  gentle  and  tender  attentions;  but  its  most  glorious  and 
godlike  development  has  been  seen  in  those  who,  though  drawn 
to  the  Avork  by  no  ties  of  relationship  or  personal  losses,  have 
entered  upon  it  from  love  of  country  and  attachment  to  the  cause. 
Many  of  these,  with  a  zeal  that  never  tired  and  a  devotion  that 
never  wearied,  have  given  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  at  last,  from  utter  physical  exhaustion,  or  from 
receiving  in  their  OAvn  veins  the  fever  from  Avliich  they  relieved 
so  many,  have  calmly  laid  themselves  doAvn  to  die,  satisfied  that 
their  AATork  Avas  done.  In  the  deadly  strife  of  battle,  amid  the 
clashing  of  Aveapons  and  the  thunder  of  artillery,  Avith  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  is  a  great  and  glorious  cause  for  Avhich  the  hero 
gives  up  his  life,  it  seems  not  a  hard  thing  to  die ;  but  to  meet 
death  Avhen  endeavoring  to  stay  his  ravages,  to  find  one’s  self 
the  victim  of  his  dart  Avhen  endeavoring  to  avert  it  from  others, 
and  to  relinquish  life  Avhen  it  is  dearest  and  most  blessed,  requires 
a  heroism  greater  than  that  of  the  battle-field.  Yet  the  names 
of  these  martyrs  to  an  exalted  and  angelic  philanthropy  may 
be  counted  by  scores.  Among  them  are  numbered  the  young 
and  gifted,  like  Surgeon  Ware,  and  the  beautiful,  like  Mrs.  War- 
riner,  the  learned  and  accomplished,  like  Dr.  David  B.  Reid,  and 
those  who,  amid  the  cares  of  humble  life,  have  given  themselves 
to  unceasing  toil  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  soldier,  like  Mrs.  Plum¬ 
mer,  and  those  Avho,  in  the  circles  of  Avealth  and  luxury,  have 
heard  the  call  of  God  and  their  country  for  help,  and  have  obeyed, 
till  the  fragile  body  has  given  aAvay  under  the  promptings  of  the 
too  active  spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kirkland  and  Mrs.  Field. 
There  are  those,  too,  Avho  still  live,  not  because  they  have  done 
less,  but  because  they  A\rere  endoAA’ed  Avith  a  stronger  and  more  en¬ 
during  vitality,  Avhose  deeds  of  holy  and  loving  charity  raise 
them  above  the  region  of  such  praise  as  AATeak  mortals  can  bestoAV, 
and  Avhose  reAvard  must  be  the  approving  smile  of  Him  aaIio  has 
said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.” 

Some  of  these  noble  Avomen  have  left  homes  of  luxury  and 
comfort,  and,  for  the  past  tA\To  years  and  more,  have  kept  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  camps,  an  ambulance  or  tent  their  home  at  night 
and  the  field  or  camp-hospital  their  dAvelling-place  by  day,  toil¬ 
ing,  as  feAV  AAromen  in  any  rank  of  society  toil,  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded  or  fever-stricken  soldier,  and  after  or  during  a  battle, 
regardless  of  all  personal  peril,  ministering  to  the  smitten  and 
the  dying.  One  of  these  heroines  (Mrs.  John  Harris,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia)  has  devoted  herself  to  this  A\Tork  from  the  time  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  went  to  the  Peninsula,  through  all  its 
battles  and  reverses  till  after  the  conflict  at  Gettysburg,  and 
since  that  time  at  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  and  everyAvhere 
has  proved  herself  an  angel  of  mercy  to  those  A\Tho,  but  for  her 
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care,  must  have  perished.  Kneeling  beside  these  poor  dying 
men,  her  own  garments  sodden  with  gore,  she  has  ministered  to 
their  physical  needs,  or,  if  they  were  past  all  earthly  aid,  has 
treasured  up,  and  forwarded  to  their  loved  ones  far  awTay,  their 
messages  of  parting  and  consolation,  and  has  pointed  them  to 
the  all-merciful  One  for  hope  and  acceptance. 

Another,  a  young  and  accomplished  Massachusetts  woman 
(Miss  Clara  Barton),  has  brought  to  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  to  the  burning  sands  of  Morris  Island,  her 
rare  executive  ability,  her  skilful  and  tender  care  of  the  wounded, 
and  her  ample  supplies  of  those  stores  always  needed,  but  rarely 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantities,  in  such  emergencies.  Often  ii? 
positions  of  deadly  peril,  and  ever  forgetful  of  self,  in  her  minis¬ 
trations  of  mercy,  she  has  been  regarded  by  the  soldiers  and  officers 
of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Army  Corps  as  bearing  a  charmed  life, 
and,  in  their  almost  idolatrous  affection  for  her,  they  have  named 
her  “the  angel  of  the  battle-field.”  Of  still  another,  whose  own 
proper  name  has  been  merged  in  the  not  inappropriate  one  of 
the  “Cairo  Angel,”  it  is  recorded  that  her  whole  energies  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Mississippi 
armies,  from  the  battle  of  Belmont  to  the  present  time,  and  that 
a  dying  soldier,  touched  with  her  unwearying  devotion  to  him 
and  his  comrades,  said  to  her,  one  day,  “When  you  get  to  the 
gate  of  heaven,  they  won’t  ask  you  for  the  countersign:  they’ll 
let  you  right  in,” — a  homely  but  impressive  wording  of  Holmes’s 
beautiful  thought  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

These  are  but  representative  women  of  the  scores  who  have, 
with  a  rare  consecration,  given  themselves  to  this  noble  work. 
The  biographer  of  these  Heroines  of  the  War*  needs  to  bring 
to  his  work  rare  skill  in  portraying  character,  and  knowledge  of 
his  subjects  to  be  gleaned  only  from  their  spheres  of  action;  for 
they  are  not  of  those  who  blazon  their  good  deeds  to  the  world, 
and  their  works  of  charity  and  love  can  be  sooner  learned  from 
others  than  from  themselves. 

In  this  rapid  review  of  the  charities  of  the  war,  we  have 
omitted  all  notice  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
contributed  by  our  people  to  the  suffering  operatives  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Derbyshire,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  and  the 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  given  for  the  relief  of  the  freed- 
men  and  the  white  refugees  of  the  South;  but  enough  has,  we 
believe,  been  said  to  show  that  the  hearts  of  our  people  are 
deeply  engaged  in  this  war,  and  that  their  sympathies  are  ardent 
and  exhaustless  for  all  who  suffer  from  it,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  One  fact,  overlooked  in  the  previous  narrative,  deserves 

*  Mr.  N.  C.  Miller,  of  New  York,  has  recently  announced,  as  in  preparation, 
a  volume  to  be  entitled  “Heroines  of  the  Civil  War,”  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
for  many  months  past  been  engaged  in  collecting  material  for  biographical 
sketches  of  these  noble  women. 
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especial  mention.  In  other  wars,  tenderness  to  the  wounded 
enemy  has  been  the  exception,  not  the  rule;,  in  this,  on  our  side, 
there  has  been  no  exception  to  the  tenderness  with  which  the 
rebel  wounded  have  been  cared  for:  our  Sanitary  Commissions, 
our  Christian  Commission  delegates,  and  the  hundreds  who  were 
connected  with  smaller  associations  or  acted  independently,  have 
given  the  same  kindly  attention  to  those  who  had  fought  against 
us  as  to  those  who  had  been  fighting  for  their  country  and  its 
institutions.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  Christian  spirit  has 
not  been  reciprocated;  but  we  have  no  regrets  that  on  our  side 
the  record  has  been  a  uniform  one.  The  influence  of  this  phi¬ 
lanthropy  upon  our  nation  has  been  , glorious  and  elevating :  it 
has  purified  and  refined  our  national  character,  caused  us  to  re¬ 
cognize  more  fully  the  rights  and  duties  of  human  brotherhood, 
has  rescued  us  from  the  reproach  of  too  intense  devotion  to  the 
“ almighty  dollar,”  has  strengthened  our  faith  in  the  goodness 
and  holiness  of  our  cause,  and,  even .  amid  the  din  and  turmoil 
of  war,  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  tAe  garments  rolled  in  blood, 
has  made  us  feel  that  heaven  is  nearer  to  us  than  of  old,  and  that 
the  beatitude  pronounced  by  the  Blessed  One  is  applicable  to 
nations  as  well  as  individuals: — ^Blessed  are  the  merciful;  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.” 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ^MILITARY  TITLES. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  tro^le  to  consult  dictionaries  and 
encyclopaedias  may  find  out  stfch  significance  for  himself;  but, 
as  few  do  this,  and  as  many  ofoTfisreaders  are  not  within  reach 
of  books,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  present  the 
etymologies  of  the  principal  titles,  and  a  few  other  words,  used 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  show  how  they  have  reached  their 
present  meaning. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  “rank  and  file,”  and  see  what  a  soldier 
is,  or,  rather,  what  an  aspersion  is  cast  by  the  derivation  upon 
our  noble  defenders.  The  word  is  derived  from  solidus ,  the 
Roman  coin  (solid  piece,  now  calfed,  by  the  Italians  soldi )  which 
was  the  stipulated  pay  of  the  Roman  soldier.  The  French  retain 
the  idea  of  payment  in  the  word  solde ,  for  pay. 

Private ,  from  the  Latin  privo^privatus,  to  deprive,  is  thus 
traced: — a  person  bereaved  is  left  alone.  Then  follows  the 
notion  of  individual,  separate,  p^euliar,  condition  of  one  not  in 
public  position,  as  a  private  citizen,  a  private  soldier. 

Mercenary  is  from  merces ,  a  reward,  and  militia  from  miles , 
a  soldier.  A  veteran,  from  vetus,. hp  an  old  soldier,  and  a  volun¬ 
teer,  from  volo ,  voluntas ,  is  one  who  fights  of  his  own  will,  un¬ 
conscripted  and  unforced.  FromShis  combination  will  appear 
the  value  of  a  veteran  volunteer. 
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Cornet ,  the  old  designation  of  a  junior  lieutenant,  who  carried 
the  colors,  still  retained /n  the  English  cavalry,  is  from  cornu , 
Latin  for  horn .  The  cc/net,  then,  was  originally  the  trumpeter, 
who  rallied  the  men  bjNpjis  calls,  as  the  colors  rally  them  now 
by  waving  aloft  in  full  vm 

Ensign  is  evidently  from  the  Latin  in ,  and  signum ,  a  standard, 
and  has  for  the  infantry/  the  same  application  as  cornet  m  the 
cavalry.  It  was  evidently,  confounded  in  Shakspeare’s  day 
with  ancient, — as  when  OtbMlo  speaks  of  Cassio  as  “mine  an¬ 
cient,”  or  staff-officer.  If, /as  has  been  suggested,  this  use  of 
ancient  is  a  corruption  of/  end-sheet ,  and  not  from  the  Latin 
antiquus,  we  still  have  th\^  idea  of  a  flag,  even  with  the  new 
derivation. 

Lieutenant  is  the  French  lieu  tenant ,  holding  the  place  of,  or 
more  remotely  the  locum  tenons  of  the  Latin,  who  does  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  duty  when  he  is  abseiyf  and  aids  him  when  present.  The 
Spanish  call  it  teniente  sim/ly,  holding.  In  its  extended  signi¬ 
fication  it  refers  to  the  high,  generals  who  aid  the  general-in¬ 
chief  ;  as  we  say,  for  exampl^w  that" "Errant  is  ably  seconded  by 
his  lieutenants. 

Captain  ( capitaine ,  capitafi,  capitano )  is,  of  course,  from 
caput ,  a  head.  The  captain  4  simpiyAhe  head  of  his  company 
or  command.  The  word  is  usejd  often'  for  a  chief  commander, 
thus  : — Napoleon  was  the  greatest  captain  known  to  history. 

The  major  (Latin  comparati/e  of  magnus,  great)  is  a  greater 
man  in  rank  than  the  captain!  ^ 

Colonel,  from  the  Italian  mlonna,  a  column,  would  indicate 
that  the  colonels  are  the  pillars  of  the  army.  The  Spanish 
coronet  would  seem  to  indicate  a  leaningtowards  corona,  a  crown 
— of  military  laurels.  And  perhaps  it  wbuld  not  be  unsafe  to  go 
further  back  to  the  Greek  colon  (xoAcov),  a  member  or  limb,  which 
would  make  the  colonel — that  [is,  the  regimental  unit — the  chief 
member  or  limb  in  army  organization!  Lieutenant-colonel,  of 
course,  is  the  locum-tenens  of  the  coloned.  Most  English  regi¬ 
ments  are  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonels,  the  colonelcies 
being  held  by  distinguished  general  officers  as  honorary  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Ceneral  is  from  genus,  a  kind  or  class';  plural  genera,  adjec¬ 
tive  generalis , — relating  to  a  whole  class.  It  means,  therefore, 
according  to  its  etymology,  the  commander  of  a  large  body  of 
men,  organized  and  classed. 

Brigadier  is  derivable  only  from  faraJc^,  the  Arabic  root  of 
our  English  word  to  break.  Thus,  brigade  is  a  portion  broken 
off.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  etymology  what  are  the  num¬ 
bers  or  strength  of  a  brigade.  In  an  army  organization  it 
contains  usually  several  regiments;  but  arnbng  engineer  troops 
a  brigade  of  sappers  consists  of  eight  or  ten1  men. 

And  here  we  cannot  repress  a  comment  upon  the  grades  of 


